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General Meeting—Tuesday 1 November 2016 at 8.00 pm 


Speaker: Caitlin Davis, Senior Environmental Water Coordinator, Victorian Environmental Water Holder 

Talk title: The Victorian environmental watering program - an overview. 

Caitlin Davis will provide a general overview of the environmental watering program, including—What is it? Who is 
involved? What is the role of the Victorian Environmental Water Holder? How is environmental water managed? What 
are the benefits of environmental watering? She will talk to some examples from watering around the State. 


Caitlin has been working with the VEWH since 2012, and her current role is acting Team Leader for the Planning and 
Delivery team. Prior to that, Caitlin worked for the Department of Sustainability and Environment (now Department of 
Environment, Land, Water and Planning) in the Water Entitlements division. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 6 December 2016 
It will be members’ night and Lorraine Phelan will speak about her recent trip to Western Australia. 
Afterwards we will share supper together, so please bring a plate of something sweet or savoury to share. 


New members! 
In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Andy Taylor, Bell Post Hill; Marg and Ed Ford, Drysdale 


We wish them a long and happy association 


GFNC website GFNC is on Facebook 
www.gfnc.org.au http:/www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or An online discussion group for members 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read 
interesting articles and much more.... 
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Observations 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website (go to the 
Observations tab), emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Barry Lingham, is of an 
Members are encouraged to arrive early at Australasian Gannet delivering seaweed to its mate on 


general meetings. Pope’s Eye, Port Phillip Bay, September 2016. 
The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to The photo on the back cover, by Susan Kruss, is of a 


chat-to-otherniembers andvisitors. Sa Bee-eater, taken at Wooloomanta, October 





Out and about: Speaking of tongues 


tick out your tongue. Look at it in a mirror. It is 

covered with taste buds, each containing separate 
receptors for sourness, sweetness, saltiness, bitterness 
and umami, which is a kind of savoury. It has a 
longitudinal groove down the middle. It is divided into 
two laterally, each side having different types of nerves. 
The front two-thirds are mobile and the four muscles are 
not attached to bone; they change the shape of the 
tongue. The posterior third forms the base and is 
attached by four muscles to bone; these change the 
position of the tongue. Your tongue is a most versatile 
object. It is used for masticating, speech, cleaning the 
teeth. 


A frog's tongue might seem backward to us. It is 
fastened at the front of the mouth, with the free end 
pointing towards the throat. It can flick in and out at an 
amazing rate, catching an insect in a microsecond on its 
sticky surface. It can become long and thin in the 
process. It appears smooth, but the surface is deeply 
pitted and covered with taste buds. Food is not chewed. 
Once it is in the mouth, it is pushed against the jaws and 
then dashed against the eyeballs, which are lowered 
into the buccal cavity, and then swallowed whole. The 
eyes are not set in bony sockets. Frogs eat a wide 
variety of invertebrates such as beetles, ants and flies, 
mostly lots of small stuff, in spite of their wide mouth 
(frogs have no chin and the mouth reaches nearly as far 
as the eardrum). However, there is a record of a Marsh 
Frog Limnodynastes tasmaniensis trying to eat a baby 
brown snake six times its length. 


Reptiles smell using the tip of their tongue. A forked 
tongue allows them to sense which side a smell is 
coming from and gives them more surface area. The 
tongue is flicked out of the mouth regularly to sample the 
chemical environment. It helps them to identify prey, 
recognise kin and choose mates, locate shelters and 
follow trails. 


A blue-tongued lizard opens its mouth wide and sticks 
out its tongue as a threat display. The bright blue 
combined with the vivid pink inside its mouth and its 
large head can look terrifying. If it is frightened it may 
also hiss and flatten the body. 


Bird tongues are very varied. They can be long, short, 
brush-tipped, thick, thin, triangular, tubular, smooth, or 
covered in spines. For some the tongue plays an 
important part in eating, in others it is unimportant. Most 
birds' tongues are relatively simple and not specialised 
for eating one particular kind of food. Humans have over 
10 000 taste buds, which are primarily found on our 
tongues. Birds have significantly fewer. For example, 
chickens have around 24, pigeons 27-59, and parrots 
300—400. 


Passerines have a very varied diet, but their tongues 
look very similar. The tongues' width varies, and they 
frequently have backward-facing papillae near the root 
of the tongue for moving food towards the oesophagus. 
Their tongues tend to fray and split at the tip. 


Valda Dedman 


Birds that include nectar in their diet tend to have 
tongues with a brush at the end. This includes all the 
honeyeaters, and the lorikeets. The honeyeater tongue 
can be protruded and is split at the end into four, each 
with a brush. It has longitudinal channels along it. Swift 
Parrots have a special tongue with little nodules on the 
surface which help to hold nectar. 


Parrots and cockatoos have fleshy tongues with intrinsic 
muscles more like mammalian tongues. The epithelium 
(surface) is wrinkled and folded, which allows it to be 
stretched. They are able to move food, often hard 
seeds, around and position them to be cracked by the 
beak. Their tongues also separate husk from seed and 
spit it out. 


Birds of prey also have large, thick and fleshy tongues 
with backward facing spikes at the root of the tongue. 
The tip is usually keratinised; owl tongues are almost 
completely keratinised. Vultures, which eat carrion, have 
a rasp-like edge to the tongue. 


Penguin tongues have many backwards-facing barbs on 
the surface. The roof of the mouth is also covered with 
barbs. 


Shorebirds have a variety of feeding methods, and the 
role of the tongue varies. In some cases, the beak plays 
a more important role. One of the ways that avocets 
feed is by moving the head back and forth through water 
or mud to capture food. The tongue helps direct the food 
for swallowing. The tongue itself is short and fills only a 
small part of the lower beak. It is smooth and does not 
have papillae like those of other filter feeders, but 
avocets have hard projections on their palate. 


The cormorant's tongue is small, immobile and 
mushroom-shaped. It is heavily keratinised, and the 
birds use a catch-and-throw technique to swallow fish. 
Pelican tongues are small compared to the size of the 
beak. The tongue muscles control the pouch and allow it 
to expel water after a catch. 


Kingfishers have small tongues, but these contain many 
salivary glands which seem to be used to moisten their 
food. 


The Short-beaked Echidna can only open its mouth five 
centimetres, but what a tongue it has! It is its sole 
means of capturing food and can protrude 180 
millimetres, moving in and out of the snout up to 100 
times a minute. It is sticky because of the presence of 
glycoprotein-rich mucus, which both lubricates it and 
helps to catch ants and termites. The protruded tongue 
is stiffened by a rapid flow of blood which allows it to 
penetrate wood and soil. It is very flexible at the end, so 
that it can bend in U-turns and catch insects attempting 
to escape in their twisty nests and mounds. When the 
tongue is retracted the prey is caught on 
backward-facing keratinous 'teeth' along the roof of the 
buccal cavity. 
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The Long-beaked Echidna eats mainly earthworms. The 
front of its tongue is equipped with 'spikes' in a groove. 
The echidna probes with its long beak until the end of a 
worm is found. The long tongue is then extruded and the 
worm hooked by these spikes. The worm and tongue are 
then withdrawn and the worm swallowed by muscular 
action of the tongue. 


The numbat also has a specialised diet of ants and 
termites. It has a narrow muzzle and 50 very small teeth, 
but it rarely chews. It has an unusually long, narrow 
tongue, coated with sticky saliva produced by large 
submandibular glands. A further adaptation is the 
presence of numerous ridges along the soft palate, which 
apparently help to scrape termites off the tongue so they 
can be swallowed. 


Galagos (bushbabies) have a secondary tongue, or 
sublingua, used for grooming, hidden under their first. 


Insects which have a liquid diet have specialised tongues. 
The butterfly proboscis consists of two inwardly concave 
tubes that are held together by hooks and can be 
separated for cleaning. Each is like a straw up which 
moisture is sucked, using contraction and expansion of a 
sac in the head. When the butterfly first emerges from its 
chrysalis, the proboscis is in two parts which must be 
rolled back and forth until they clip together. When not in 
use the proboscis is coiled. 


The bee's tongue is a tubular hairy rod with a sponge-like 
tip that absorbs liquids the bee sucks up into the mouth. 
Bees’ tongues can be either short or long. The 
long-tonged species probe into tubular flowers but visit 
other flowers also. Honeybees have long tongues, as do 


bumblebees. Our native social bees such as the 
Tetragonula, Leaf Cutter, and Resin Bees also have long 
tongues. Blue-banded bees, which have often been 
recorded in Geelong, have long tongues. Our native 
solitary bees, the Colletid bees, such as the Masked Bee, 
have short tongues. Halictid bees, the burrowing bees, 
have short pointed tongues. Some tongues are more 
trowel-shaped and are used in constructing nests. 


Wasps also have tongues. You may have heard of a 
wasp-tongued woman, but some male wasps are so 
foolish as to try to mate with a sort of tongue. The Large 
Tongue Orchid Cryptostylis subulata, which occurs in 
heathlands and soaks in the Otways, is pollinated by the 
male ichneumon wasp Lissopimpla excelsa. The flower is 
borne upside down, and the deluded male wasp thinks it 
is a female and tries to mate with it. He puts the base of 
his abdomen under the short column and removes the 
pollinia. 
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A progress report on the Geelong Bird Report towards 2020 
The 2013 Geelong Bird Report 


n August 2015 numerous important changes, agreed to 

by the GFNC committee, for the preparation and 
presentation of The Geelong Bird Report were detailed 
(Geelong Naturalist 2015, vol. 51 no. 4, p. 9). Since that 
time our records of bird observations in the Geelong 
region have continued to burgeon, and those presented 
in this edition simply highlight that trend. 


One of those important changes was to submit all GFNC 

bird records to the database for eBird Australia. All these 
records, along with those from GFNC non-members, will 

then be used for detailed analysis to provide more insight 
into the birds of the Geelong region. 


Currently, | am continuing with submission of our myriad 
club records for 2013, and other years, to the eBird 
Australia database. All these data will then be available 
for the compilation of the Geelong Bird Reports from 
2013 onwards. As you may imagine this is a 
time-consuming and painstaking process to get records 
as accurately placed as possible in time and place, along 
with the many other aspects of GFNC life such as the 
work we have been doing in the Moolap campaign. This 
means that the next Geelong Bird Report, for 2013, will 
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not be completed until the first half of next year. We want 
to ensure the right approach now with this first revised 
edition and we will then have streamlined and efficient 
methods in place for future Geelong Bird Reports and 
additional possibilities for data analyses into the future. 


Most importantly from your point of view, as keen field 
observers, please keep recording bird observations on 
the GFNC website and your lists and incidental records 
in eBird Australia. All Club records will be provided to the 
BirdLife Australia Atlas via eBird Australia. If you wish to 
ensure that your bird observation highlights in your eBird 
lists are brought to our attention for the monthly reports 
please submit them to the GFNC website and tick the 
box that they have been submitted to eBird. 


With my sincere thanks to the committee of our club for 
the continued support of The Geelong Bird Report and 
my role as Editor, Richard and Margaret Alcorn for their 
expertise and guidance and Rod Lowther, John Newman 
and Barry Lingham for their encouragement and support 
through this exciting and important time of transition. 


GFNC excursion—Mud Islands 
25 September 2016 





Barry Lingham briefs field nats on the club’s long time involvement 
with Mud Islands. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


ince the 1970s, members of the Geelong Field 

Naturalists Club have visited Mud Islands on a regular 
basis. In the 1970s, campouts were held to gain 
information on White-faced Storm-Petrels. Chicks were 
taken from their burrows, measured and weighed and 
banded prior to return to the burrows. Over time, the four 
islands have become joined by moving sands so the 
current shape is a large horseshoe of land around a 
central lagoon. Our previous GFNC trip to the islands was 
in November 2012. 


The boat provided by Dive Victoria was able to drop us 
directly onto the beach, eliminating the wading ashore that 
was part of previous trips. As we walked across the beach 
to hide our lunches in the saltbush, we disturbed many 
Silver Gulls. Some were still sitting on eggs, others had 
downy running chicks and a few youngsters were ready to 
fledge. The gull nests were clustered along the beach and 
into the edges of the surrounding Coast Saltbush Atriplex 
cinerea. Many thousands of gulls voiced their displeasure 
at our presence, but they were the only breeding birds we 
disturbed. 


Across a small wetland behind the dunes, ibis were 
nesting in densely clustered nests. The majority were 





Crested Tern. 


Barry Lingham 


Paes 


On the march around Mud Islands. 





Straw-necked Ibis, but groups of White Ibis were also 
nesting. Creches containing many half-grown young were 
visible. The ibis colony extended northwards as far as 
could be seen, with adults constantly arriving and 
departing. 


We followed the western shore of the island past the 
sandy barrier section that once was the southern outlet of 
the central lagoon. Some of the calcareous rock formed 
by the conglomeration of old shells and sand was 
observable in places. The base rocks of the island are 
composed of calcium phosphate formed as guano 
deposited from nest colonies leaches into the shelly 
sands. The landform is continually changing as the 
shifting sediments of the Port Phillip Great Sands create 
and remove parts of the islands. 


A small group of Crested Terns was noted just inland from 
the beach area and they appeared to be nesting. Several 
hundred Crested Terns were roosting on the beach. We 
noted the heads of many hundreds of pelicans in a zone 
of saltmarsh further back from the beach and walked past 
the colony to find a vantage point so we could view them. 
The adults had lost the pinkish bill they have in breeding 
season and there were many immature birds almost ready 





Australian Pied Oystercatchers. 


Photo: David Boyle 
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Silver Gull with young. Photo: Barry Lingham 





to fly. It was assumed that they had begun nesting some 
time ago, but there were still some small nestlings as well. 


At the far end of the pelican colony were a few Royal 
Spoonbills, close to the central lagoon. They were in full 
breeding plumage and were assumed to be nesting. 


Several pairs of Australian Pied Oystercatchers were 
seen, but only one pair displayed any breeding behaviour. 
A pair on a large expanse of shelly beach seemed 
agitated at our approach so we kept well clear of them. 


A little further on, a breeding colony of more than 50 
Caspian terns was seen on a sandy ridge adjacent to the 
shore. A small wetland ran parallel to the ridge, allowing 
us to pass by and gain great views across the water to the 
birds sitting on nests. 


At the northwest corner of the island, several exposed 
sandbars held a collection of roosting birds. The group of 
Bar-tailed Godwits, Red Knots, Curlew Sandpipers, 
Red-necked Stints plus two Grey Plovers had all probably 
only recently arrived back from their breeding grounds 
near the Arctic Circle. They were accompanied by a large 
flock of Fairy Terns and a few Little Terns. 


As we turned to retrace our steps, a nesting colony of 
Pied Cormorants could be seen near the beach just past 
the northern inlet of the lagoon. From the NW corner it 
was possible to gain a better impression of the sheer 
numbers of birds across the island. 








Grace Lewis gets horizontal to photograph a pair of Pied 
Oystercatchers. Photo: David Boyle 


The saltmarsh zones (mainly Tecticornia arbuscula) had 
few breeding birds but all the edge zones of the island 
where the Coast Saltbush was present were heavily 
populated by nesting ibis colonies. Areas of the rare 
Coast Hollyhock Lavatera plebeia var. tomentosa. 
indicated zones of high phosphate created from earlier 
nesting colonies. The Hollyhock is too fibrous to be 
broken down to make nests, so there are fewer breeding 
birds in the Hollyhock zones. 


Most people would have happily stayed to watch the 
spectacle for much longer, but we had a boat to catch! 
Our next stop was at the man-made island of South 
Channel Fort. As we arrived, several Black-faced 
Cormorants were perched on the jetty, giving good views. 


After mooring, we carefully explored the island. On our 
previous visit, hundreds of Crested Terns were breeding 
but none were present on this occasion. Silver Gulls were 
nesting on sandy spots or on sections of the building 
ruins. A Little Penguin was seen in the tunnel complex— 
we were unsure if it was able to climb the steps to get out, 
but we decided to leave it alone. Another penguin was 
noted in a nest hollow. 


Our next stop was at Chinaman’s Hat to see the male 
Australian Fur Seals that frequent the structure. All 
available resting space was occupied, with younger seals 
forced to the outer edges of the structure. 





Whistling Kite on the hunt. Photo: Barry Lingham 
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At South Channel Fort. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


The final stop was at Pope’s Eye to view breeding Links to eBird lists 
Australian Gannets. Everyone had an opportunity for 
close up views or photographs of these magnificent birds. | Mud Islands 


Paraphrasing one first-time visitor to the Mud islands ‘I http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31 745080 

feel like | have been in my own David Attenborough South Channel Fort 

documentary, seeing some remarkable sights | did not http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31762049 

know about’. The fabulous and ever-changing Mud Chinaman’s Hat 

Isl ill k k i i 

SAnS Wi ORRON S pape agan Soan http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31762096 
Pope’s Eye 


http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31762112 





‘You lookin’ at me?’ Australasian Gannet, Pope’s Eye. Australian Fur Seals relax on Chinaman’s Hat. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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GFNC survey walked west side from Landing Point to NW tip of the island 
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Birds at Mud Islands 


Black Swan 

Pied Cormorant 
Black-faced Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
Little Egret 

Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis . 


Royal Spoonbill 


Whistling Kite 
Swamp Harrier 
Australian Pied Oystercatcher 
Grey Plover 
Red-capped Plover 
Bar-tailed Godwit 
Red Knot 
Red-necked Stint 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Little Tern 

Fairy Tern 
Little/Fairy Tern 


Caspian Tern 
Crested Tern 
Pacific Gull 
Silver Gull 


Little Grassbird 


Little Penguin 
Little Pied Cormorant 


Pied Cormorant 
Black-faced Cormorant 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Crested Tern 

Pacific Gull 

Silver Gull 


Australasian Gannet 
Pied Cormorant 
Black-faced Cormorant 
Silver Gull 


In lagoon. 

Breeding restricted to N end. 

Emaciated and weak, sitting on sand near vegetation. 
Nest with Young 

Lagoon. 

Probably outnumbered 10 to 1 by Straw-necked Ibis. 
Many in rookery and in air. There were a lot of birds 


At least 3 pairs. One flagged M6. Agitated behaviour 
1 in breeding plumage. 


Small terns with dark beaks and very dark primaries, ‘1st yr birds. 


Several small terns not seen well amongst many Fairy Terns; may have been Little 
Terns; with a suggestion, at a distance, of darker primaries and slimmer bodies. 
NW section, 40 sitting low in scrapes in sand, presumably on eggs. 

Low number with nests with eggs. 

2 adults 

Many along SE cnr and SW cnr. There were thousands! 


1 in burrow under vegetation, 2nd in tunnel. 


One immature bird 

Flyover 

Flyover 

Loafing on jetty. 

One adult, one immature 
Nests with eggs and young 


Occupied Nest 





What’s in a name? 


hilst bird surveying around the Breakwater area, | 

came upon a new industrial estate currently under 
development on what was wasteland on the northern 
side of the new Breakwater Bridge. 


What excited me, apart from the prospect of collecting 
some base line data on bird species on what is best 
described as a rather unappealing block of land, was 
one of the street names— ‘Raptor Place’. Someone 
either has a sense of humor or knows something | don’t. 
Anyway | thought, let’s start this off and see what can be 
spotted. 


Initial surveys weren't particularly raptorial to say the 
least, but the presence of a pair of Flame Robins, 
several Skylarks, an ever increasing group of Crested 
Pigeons and some other common species—Little 
Raven, House Sparrow and Common Starling, to name 
a few—saw me regularly return to survey this area. 
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Then one day, to my delight, | sighted a Brown Falcon 
perched and basking in sunlight on a fence, only to be 
mobbed by a group of the ever-present Little Raven, 
which forced the falcon to fly off. Short and sweet, | 
thought, but still my first raptor sighting at this location. 


With each visit, raptor sightings slowly increased—a 
Nankeen Kestrel fly-through, Collared Sparrowhawk and 
a pair of Black-shouldered Kites hunting over the area 
before perching on light posts to eat their prey (mice). 
My raptor species list was slowly starting to look half 
decent. After all, what else would you expect to find in 
such an aptly named location! 


The next raptor | sighted, | could have neither hoped for 
nor dreamed of, but it did happen. 


On walking up to the block from Gravel Pits Road 
(western side) | suddenly became aware of a large ash 


A Black-shouldered Kite consumes its prey (a mouse). 


grey-coloured bird lifting up from the middle of the 
vacant lot. As this bird rose upwards with powerful 
beating wings, it commenced a soft hacking call— 
something | have heard before. This was a Peregrine 
Falcon and a large female at that! 


The falcon rose and commenced circling, allowing me to 
focus and start photographing. Circling twice around, the 
Peregrine dropped back to the ground, picking up a prey 
item and flew south towards the Breakwater Bridge and 
beyond. 


What occurred was over in a flash and when | settled 
down from the ‘excitement rush’ | realised | had stumbled 
across, and disturbed, the world’s fastest bird whilst it 
was eating a prey item. 


Wow, | thought, that doesn’t happen everyday! | was 
privileged to be in the right place at the right place. 
‘Raptor Place’ had certainly earned its name, | thought, 
no questions asked. 


Flame Robin. 


| have found that it’s interesting to visit a location over a 
period of time and at different times to see what bird life is 
actually there. As we know, birds come and go, some are 
sedentary while others move around. 


To date, there have been 27 eBird lists with a total of 39 
species seen. Not bad for a dull piece of wasteland. 
More than likely bird sightings will slowly decease as this 
land is developed etc, but until this occurs | will 

continue to survey the area. 


If you would like to view all completed lists, some with 
photographs included, please visit the eBird Australia 
page, click on Hotspots and type in Hede Street, South 
Geelong. Enjoy. 


P.S. | am happy to report the sixth raptor sighting at this 
location—a pair of Brown Goshawks! 


Photos by David Tytherleigh. 


A female Peregrine Falcon on the wing. 
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Parental care 


he north-east of Victoria was saturated, and sheets of 

water persisted across the landscape as | travelled to 
Wagga Wagga, then on to my cousin’s home at 
Lacmalac, beyond Tumut. On Thursday 8 September 
2016, a gloriously fine day, she took me up the 
Goobragandra River valley into the mountains west of 
Canberra, where it met the Peak River. Both were in full 
spate. 


We walked across a paddock to better view the 
confluence, and as we did so, became aware of the 
agitation of a pair of Australian Wood Duck. This was a 
lonely spot, and they were obviously unused to people, or 
aware of us only as threats. On checking with the 
binoculars, we could see that they had ten tiny ducklings 
in charge, not more than a few days old. 


To our astonishment they hurriedly ushered those babies 
into the torrent! The male led the way and the female 
brought up the rear. Against the roar of the water we 
could not hear if they were calling to the little ones, but 
somehow they knew that they must stay together in a 
tight group, a seemingly almost impossible task in the 
raging waters. Nevertheless, they achieved it, in spite of 
moving out into the middle of the stream. We were awed 
at the immensity of achievement for those little legs which 
must have been beating at an extraordinary rate and 
amazing skill, both with and against the current. It 
seemed that many must be swept downstream by the 
turbulent water. 


They were approaching a slight bend in the river. Which 
way would they go? The male led them back across the 
current towards a group of large rocks on the same side 
about a hundred metres from their launching place. Some 
of the babies managed to come to land with him, but the 
rest could not make it, moving further down-stream, 
though trying to turn around. The female moved quickly in 
front of them and somehow urged them back against the 
current. 


We could only imagine the frantic effort that took them 
back to the rocks and safety. So far as we could see, not 
one of them was lost. 


* * * * * * * * * 


n both of the past two years ‘my’ pair of Australian 
Magpies have spent the month of June fruitlessly 
attempting to build a nest in the big gum tree behind the 
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house. Many pieces of twig, stick and odd scraps of wire 
have been carefully placed upon the chosen branch, 
watched as they inevitably slipped back down to the 
ground, retrieved, then just as carefully re-placed. My 
gum tree, a Red Ironbark, Eucalyptus sideroxylon, must 
have some kind of unexpectedly slippery texture on its 
upper branches that thwarts these most determined 
magpies. Both years they have eventually given up, and 
returned to the more accommodating trees across the 
road where they have successfully raised young. They 
return to my garden once their babies have fledged. 


Today, Tuesday 20 September, | was aware of the 
begging calls of young magpies, parked conveniently in 
the big gum tree, as | took my lunch outside to watch the 
first explorations of my two new, well-developed 
Barnevelder fowls as they discovered their yard, having 
been incarcerated in their cramped little house for their 
first three days here. | passed the vegetable patch, from 
where | was checked by the male magpie. We 
acknowledged each other. 


As | took my seat by the chook yard | saw that he had 
followed me, and a metre away was seriously 
contemplating my omelette, from which delicious aromas 
were emanating. 


‘Don’t you know | have family responsibilities just now?’ 
he seemed to be saying. “That omelette would suit me 
just fine.’ | consumed it as rapidly as possible, and he 
returned to his scavenging. 


The hens were concentrated on their scratching, 
consuming the rank weeds and small creatures hiding in 
the mulch in the long-neglected pen, much as | had 
recently observed the Orange-footed Scrubfowls behave 
in the rain-forest near Cairns. As the hens did so, they 
demonstrated awareness of local sounds: children 
playing, Red Wattlebirds calling, and the begging 
squawks of young magpies in the tree above them. 


Suddenly they were very alert. The female magpie had 
landed on the fence. They knew danger when they saw it, 
and immediately rushed back to the shelter of their little 
pen, as she swooped upon them then landed on the 
gate-post, her feathers ruffled. She sternly contemplated 
these new threats to her young, just beneath their tree. 


Good parenting requires constant vigilance. 


he extremely wet winter and spring has been 

wonderful for the local amphibians that have been 
suffering from some dry times, and it is a lovely 
experience to stand beside a newly-filled wetland and 
listen to the chorus of frog calls. Separating the species 
is difficult for it is easy to miss the single notes of some 


Fauna report 
Trevor Pescott 


We have also been given three pitfall lines on Eumeralla 
Scout Camp to monitor. They were set up by Peter 
Homan, and he used them to demonstrate and teach 
fauna survey techniques to several Melbourne colleges, 
but no longer needs them and has offered them to us. 
More details on that later. 


from the almost continuous calling of the more 


abundant, most vocal ones. 


The use of tile grids in a number of places is providing 
us with an opportunity to find some species that 


So our future activities will be diverse, with pit-fall 
monitoring at least twice in the year as well as keeping a 
check on tile grids. We will continue our own fauna 
surveys as well. 


otherwise are inconspicuous—unless you engage in the 


‘back-breaking’ work of rock-rolling. The CCMA has 
asked us to assist in the monitoring of their grids set on 
three properties at Teesdale, Shelford and Mt Mercer, 


My apologies to Guy Dutson for omitting the date of his 
Swampland Cool-skink observation last month—it was 
14/09/16. 


and the dates of the checks are included in our ‘next 


survey’ list. 


We have had to cancel the Gerangamete weekend 
survey due to the wet conditions, but | hope to be able to 


do this next year. 
Mammals 
Short-beaked Echidna 
Koala 


Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Swamp Wallaby 


Southern Forest Bat 
Little Forest Bat 
Fallow Deer 


Eastern Banjo Frog 
(Pobblebonk) 


Spotted Marsh Frog 


Eastern Common Froglet 


Growling Grass Frog 


Brown Tree Frog 


19/10/16 


09/09/16 


15/10/16 
06/10/16 
19/10/16 


29/09/16 


09/09/16 


18/09/16 


29/09/16 
15/10/16 
15/10/16 
27/09/16 


30/09/16 
19/10/16 


27/09/16 


02/10/16 
06/10/16 
27/09/16 
02/10/16 
18/10/16 
27/09/16 
02/10/16 
02/10/16 
06/10/16 


15/10/16 


06/10/16 





Pt. Addis, peeking out from under wooden steps going down to the 
beach from the car park. 


Brisbane Ranges, Outlook Tk, in area recovering from 2006 bushfire, 
heard grunting, 1.30 p.m. 


Marcus Hill, seen on fauna survey. 
Wooloomanata, noted in the big River Red Gums at night. 


Meredith, in a large gum tree, its tail curled around one branch while 
on a lower branch; Eclipse Ck, Whinray Road. 


Inverleigh Flora & Fauna Reserve, a small group seen in a grassy 
woodland. 

Brisbane Ranges, Redbeaks car park near Switch Road, inspecting 
dumped compost. 


Meredith; standing close together, hopped in different directions when 
disturbed, Whinray Road. 


Inverleigh Flora & Fauna Reserve. Seen singly on a 90 min walk. 


Marcus Hill, caught on fauna survey. 
Marcus Hill, caught on fauna survey. 
Hospital Swamps-Groves Road, Charlemont, a male with 6 others. 


Connewarre, grazing on the track at Baensch’s Lane. 
Pt Addis, seen crossing the road. 


Mt. Mercer, heard calling at CCMA tile survey site. 


Balliang, heard calling from ponds in Little River at Lees Bridge. 
Wooloomanata, heard calling from Lascelles Dam at night. 

Mt Mercer, under tile at CCMA tile survey site. 

Little River Ripley Reserve, under tile. 

Wooloomanata, together under one tile. 

Mt Mercer, heard calling at CCMA tile survey site. 

Little River Ripley Reserve, heard calling from now-dry Little River. 
Balliang, heard calling from ponds in Little River at Lees Bridge. 
Wooloomanata, heard calling from Lascelles Dam at night. 


Bellbrae West, heard calling from a large dam that supports good 
shallow aquatic indigenous vegetation, beside Norton’s Road. 


Wooloomanata, heard calling from Lascelles Dam at night. 
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Herps (cont’d) 
Marbled Gecko 


Southern Cool-skink (Coventry’s Skink) 
Carinacincus coventryi 

Pale-flecked Garden Skink 
Lampropholis guichenoti 


White’s Skink Egernia whitii 


Southern Grass Skink 
Pseudemoia entrecasteauxii 


Tussock Skink P.pagenstecheri 
Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 


Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) 


Lowland Copperhead 


Little Whip Snake 


Tiger Snake 


18/10/16 
09/10/16 


15/10/16 


16/09/16 
29/09/16 


02/10/16 
08/09/16 


14/10/16 
20/10/16 
03/09/16 


16/10/16 


20/10/16 
20/10/16 
20/10/16 


15/10/16 
17/10/16 


02/10/16 


08/10/16 


Belmont, in a stack of roofing tiles. 
Yaugher, caught and photographed. 


Marcus Hill, noted during the fauna survey. 


Swan Island, noted. 


Belmont, many including adult and juveniles living in the 
garden and basking on rock/concrete steps. 

Corio Grasslands, under CoGG tiles. 

Meredith, sun-basking in a space among Poa tussocks, 
inactive, barely reacted to my presence. 

Ocean Grove, in a garden at Yellow Gums Estate. 

Bellbrae, crossing Anglesea Road at 4.00 p.m. 

Jerringot, sun-basking near the bird hide at 12.30 p.m., still 
there at 1.15 p.m. 

Ocean Grove, a large specimen sun-basking, Woodlands 
Estate. 

Inverleigh Common, noted. 

Inverleigh Common, noted. 

Bellbrae West, sun-basking on the bitumen, was reluctant to 
move. 

Marcus Hill, road-killed on Swan Bay Road. 

Jan Juc, on Surf Coast Walk, eating a frog! Still there 30 
mins later. 

Balliang, under separate tiles at Lees Bridge. Still present on 
18/10/16. 

Barwon River, near Fyansford. Lying on the walking path. 
Didn’t move at all as | approached. Noted it was injured—its 
neck was flattened and broken-looking, possibly run over by 
a cyclist. Initially thought it was dead but when | tried to move 
it off the path it hissed at me so left it alone! 





Observers: CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GD, Guy Dutson; GFI, Glenn Fletcher; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club; GGt, Geoff Gates; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GSt, Graeme Stockton; HA, Hannah Aimer; JN, 
John Newman; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; VG, Vicky Grosser; WCo, Wendy Cook. 
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Next fauna surveys 


Gerangamete survey—Melbourne Cup weekend 
Due to the extremely wet conditions, this survey was cancelled. 


Brisbane Ranges 
Thursday 8-Sunday 11 December 2016 


Survey in the Brisbane Ranges which may include a twilight search for White-throated Nightjars, 
and some harp trapping for bats. 
There will be more details in the December Geelong Naturalist. 


CCMA tile check dates 

Saturday 5 November 2016 
Wednesday 23 and Tuesday 29 November 2016 
Wednesday 7 and Thursday 15 December 2016 


We meet at the CCMA office in Fyans Street at 8.00 a.m. 
Contact Trevor Pescott ppescott@optusnet.com.au for further details if you would like to take part. 





Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Regional Group 
2016 round-up and progress report on return to Tasmania 


AS of the time of writing there are 12 OBPs (nine 
males/three females) at Melaleuca, in SW Tasmania, 
including the two adult males from Swan Bay in August. 
Yes, Silver Red M has joined Blue Black F. We await 
news of the safe return of Silver Silver P, the third bird 
from Swan Bay. 


We are looking forward to news of many more 
returns, especially of females, in the coming weeks. 


Once more a sincere thank you, both personally and from 
the OBP National Recovery Team, is extended to all the 
observers who so willingly and freely gave their time, 
energy and expertise during the last OBP season on the 
Bellarine Peninsula. At least forty people assisted with at 
least one survey. 


It was indeed exciting to track down 3 OBPs at Lake 
Connewarre in May, probably a fourth in the subsequent 


Craig Morley—Regional Group Co-ordinator 


month, and then the three, with full band details, at Swan 
Bay in August. 


And a special thank you to the Parks Victoria officers who 
so willingly and keenly offer their expertise, resources and 
time to help us get to less accessible sites. 


The dates have been set for the Orange-bellied Parrot 
mainland survey dates for 2017: 


20 & 21 May 2017 
22 & 23 July 2017 
9 & 10 September 2017 


Please put these into your diaries and planners. | look 
forward to working with many of you again in 2017. 


GFNC Committee Meeting 
Monday 16 January 2017 


The January 2017 GFNC committee meeting will deal solely with conservation issues impacting on the Geelong Re- 
gion. It will, therefore, also act as the first meeting of the GFNC subcommittee conservation group. It is scheduled to 
hold a further three conservation subcommittee meetings during 2017. 


The meeting is open to any GFNC member who is interested in working within GFNC framework in protecting the 
region’s flora and fauna and learning more about general conservation issues. 


The meeting will commence at 7.30 p.m. at the Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends room and will conclude by 9.30 
p.m. 


For further details, please contact Rod Lowther, GFNC Secretary: info@afnc.org.au or 0419 633 960. 
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Marcus Hill fauna survey 


13-16 October 2016 
All trapping carried in accordance with our DELWP permit 10007876 and WSIAEC approval 23.15 


Location 

The survey was carried out at 420 Swan Bay Road. We 
have undertaken a fauna survey at the property, owned 
by Brenda and Peter Smith, on one previous occasion on 
3—6 December 2008. On that survey we used 24 small 
Elliott traps set on the ground, and five large Elliott traps 
attached to brackets on the trunks of manna gums. We 
caught one Black Rat and one Blotched 

Blue-tongued Lizard. That survey had followed a 
mid-week Bird Group excursion to the property on 25 
September 2008. There is a comprehensive list of the 
plants and birds seen, and some notes on the 
background of the club’s interest in a property, formerly 
known as Hutchinson’s block, in Geelong Naturalist 
November 2008, vol. 44 no.7. For a report on the fauna 
survey see Geelong Naturalist February 2009, vol. 44 
no.9. 


Weather 
Mainly fine and mild. 


Elliott traps 

We set 24 small Elliott traps close to a footpath through 
the property. Much of the area supports dense Thatch 
Saw-sedge and past experience has shown that this 
does not provide habitat for small terrestrial mammals. 


Results 

16/10/16: Rattus sp. No positive identification was made 
and we will attempt to re-trap as soon as possible. We do 
know it is not one of the native species, and it is either 





Photo: Sophie Small 
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Trevor Pescott 


rattus or norvegicus—if the latter, it was a juvenile as it 
was considerably smaller than adult size. 


Harp traps 

The club’s two harp traps were set across the circuit 
footpath as follows: one on the south section of the path 
for three nights, the second for one night on the west 
side, and two nights on the north side. 


Results 
Southern Forest Bat: 6 (— male/6 female). 


Little Forest Bat: 14 (1 male/13 female). 


Incidental observations 
Koala—one seen. 


Pale-flecked Garden Sun-skink—a few noted. 
Lowland Copperhead—one road-killed. 


Thanks 

To Sophie Small and the Bellarine Landcare Group for 
arranging the survey, and to Brenda and Peter for 
allowing us access to their property. Thanks, too, for 
providing a delicious BBQ breakfast. It was very 
welcome! 


To Sue, Grace, Barry and Guy for helping set up and 
monitor the traps and for providing useful incidental 
observations. 


re. = Tad i n ma 
Guy Dutson examines a rat caught in one of the traps. 
Photo: Sophie Small 


Butterfly report 


o many butterflies this past month, whenever the sun 

was out. Painted Ladies in abundance, joined by 
lesser numbers of Yellow Admirals and by mid-October 
the Caper Whites had begun to show up. It could be a 
large migration year. Will they suddenly begin to fly west 
before heading north? Long-tailed Pea-blues have been 
seen from Ocean Grove to Yaugher. And there have been 
a couple of unusual ones. Darren Bird saw a Lesser 
Wanderer in Eastern Park. There have only been three 
others in our records and they were in February and 
March. Gordon McCarthy and Tom Fletcher may have 
seen a Yellow Albatross in the Brisbane Ranges. This 
species is a migratory one and occasionally comes to 
central Victoria, but there are no records in the Atlas of 


Imperial Jezebel 


Caper White 


Cabbage White 


Australian Painted 
Lady 


06/10/16 


08/10/16 
13/10/16 
15/10/16 


16/10/16 
17/10/16 
18/10/16 


20/10/16 
20/10/16 


20/10/16 
20/10/16 


20/10/16 


20/10/16 
21/10/16 


23/10/16 
23/10/16 


23/10/16 
24/10/16 


06/10/16 
15/19/16 
15/10/16 
17/10/16 
20/10/16 
20/10/16 
01/10/16 


02/10/16 


06/10/16 
06/10/16 


11/10/16 


14/10/ 16 
15/10/16 
15/10/16 
15/10/16 
17/10/16 
16/10/16 


20/10/16 


Flaxbournes Rd, Anglesea 


Yaugher 
Drysdale 
Eastern Park 


Flaxbournes Rd, Anglesea 
Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Wooloomanata 


Deal Ave, Jan Juc 
Belmont East, View Pde 


Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Geelong Botanic Gardens 


Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Flaxbournes Rd, Anglesea 
Highton 


East of Bacchus Marsh 


Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 
Highton 


Deakin University, Waurn 
Ponds 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Eastern Park 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 


Bacchus Marsh 


Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Flaxbournes Rd, Anglesea 


Inverleigh 


Brisbane Ranges 

Queens Park 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Eastern Park 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Flaxbournes Rd, Anglesea 


Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Valda Dedman 


Living Australia of any west of Melbourne. The male is 
largely white with a little black on the upper wings, and 
yellowish on the lower underwings. It is larger than the 


Cabbage White, which it resembles, and almost as big as 


a Caper White. 


Observers 


BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig 


Morley; DBi, Darren Bird; DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy; David 


Tytherleigh; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; 
GGt, Geoff Gates; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 
KNe, Kate Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RLo, 

Rod Lowther; TFI Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


2 flying around tops of eucalypts. 


1 perhaps male, a lot of white in wing. 
1 flying around front garden 


1 male gliding and flying about, seemed to be 
landing on capeweed flowers. 
1 


1 


Many flying across the paddocks, resting on 
capeweed flowers, in strong NW wind. 
2 


3, one in front garden, then 2 flew in from next 
door property. 

1 floated through garden. 

20+, at least 10 in one bush, others around 
the gardens. 


2, 1 at 4 p.m., presumably another at 4.45 
p.m. feeding at rosy pink flowers of salvia. 
3 


2 separately, before 7 a.m., quite balmy 
temperature. 

2 flying separately along Lerderderg River 
bank, travelling west, photographed. 

2 


1 in garden in middle of day. 

20+ fluttering around singly, in pairs and in 
groups of 3—4. Mild sunny day. 

2 flitting about garden. Warm strong NW wind. 
4 

2 


Many 


3 flitting about garden. Warm strong NW wind. 
3 


50+ scattered along damp sandy tracks in 
northern section, esp. on dandelions. 


100s 


Numerous 
3 


2 flitting about garden, 1 alighted on flower 
bud of curry plant. 
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MHe DHe, 
GMc, TFI 


TP 
DBi 
CMo 


GFNC 
JPo 
GL, TP 


GGt 
RLo 


CMo 
JPo 


CMo 


TFI, GMc 
JN 


MHe, DHe 
TFI 


KNe 
CFr 


CMo 
CMo 
CMo 
JPo 
CMo 
CMo 
TFI 


MHe 


CMo 
TFI 


JN 


TFI, GMc 
CMo 
CMo 
CMo 

JPo 
GFNC 


CMo 





Butterfly sightings (cont'd) 


24/9/16 
25/9/16 
30/9/16 


Modewarre 

Highton 

Lerderderg Gorge 
entrance 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Yellow Admiral 


06/10/16 
15/10/16 


16/10/16 Woodlands Estate, 
Ocean Grove 
Woodlands Estate, 
Ocean Grove 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

Eastern Park north end 
near boat ramp 

Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 


Yaugher 

Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 

Harrison Court, Highton 
Forest Rd at Portreath 
Rd 


16/10/16 


17/10/16 


Lesser Wanderer 14/10/16 


Long-tailed 13/10/16 


Pea-blue 
14/10/16 


15/10/16 


16/10/16 
20/10/16 


Caper Whites have been 
seen in abundance this 
spring. 





Caper White, Anglesea Heathlands. 
Photo: Susan Kruss 





1 on eastern shore, farmland in bright sun at 10 a.m. 
1 in garden. 
1 resting in sunlit patch. 


1 flitting about garden. Warm strong NW wind. 


2 at least including a female which was spending 
time at apple blossom. 
1 


1 


1 


1 resting among grasses. Opening its wings in 
direction of the sun. 
1 TP 


Several around broad beans. TP 
BL 


JPo 
TFI, GMc 





Caper White, Flaxbournes Rd, Anglesea, Photo: John Newman 


Birds eating jelly snakes 


was interested to read Deborah Evans’ account of a 
White-eared Honeyeater trying to eat a green jelly 
snake (Geelong Naturalist 2016, vol. 52 no. 6, page 3). 


This isn't the only bird species that finds jelly snakes 
palatable. | went to Aireys Inlet lighthouse once with 
Laura Stenzler. As we walked back to the car, a Rufous 
Bristlebird flew out from the shrubs, landed in the centre 
of the road, and stayed, pecking at the ground. As we 
approached, it flew off. We found that it had been pecking 
at a green jelly snake. 


A few years later we were with our friend, Bill Stent, at the 
Twelve Apostles. | could hear bristlebirds calling next to 
the carpark. Bill, a keen birder, had never seen one. He 
became very twitchy but the bird wouldn't reveal itself. 
We drove back to Port Campbell to buy a packet of 
bristlebird attractant. We selected a green one, broke off 
a little piece, and placed it on the asphalt a metre from 
the bristlebird bush. The bird wasn't calling at the time. 
We didn't even know if it was there. But within thirty 
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Marilyn Hewish 


seconds it hopped out, paused, snatched the piece of 
snake and vanished back into the bush. Bill was 
ecstatic—and astounded. 


| wondered if the green jelly snake looked like an edible 
green grub to the birds. But bristlebirds seem to have a 
sweet tooth. Margaret Cameron tells a story of how she 
dropped an ice cream at Aireys Inlet lighthouse, then 
came back to the car to find a bristlebird eating it. 


This method isn't perfect. It doesn't work for the extremely 
elusive Western Bristlebird at Two People's Bay in WA. 
We tried red and green snakes. Maybe we should have 
tried an ice cream. 


| wouldn't recommend using this method too often, and a 
tiny piece of snake is better than a big one. It probably 
doesn't form part of a nutritionally balanced diet for 
bristlebirds. But if you're with an absolutely desperate 
twitcher... 


Nature at its best—experiencing the birds, orchids, moths and fauna of the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


GFNC and Friends of the OGNR excursion 
8 October 2016 





Pink Arhodia Arhodia lasiocamparia. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


General report Bernie Lingham 


Each year GFNC members and Friends of the OGNR look 
forward to the moth evening, led by local moth experts, 
Marilyn and Dean Hewish. This year we had the 
Opportunity to experience two such events. The regular 
moth night in March was complemented by a second 
enjoyable one held in October. 


It was a great time of the year to experience the spring 
glory of the Reserve. A late afternoon bird and orchid walk 
was enjoyed by 12 members. Another two members who 
had arrived earlier in the day did separate bird walks. 
Although numbers were low, overall 34 bird species were 
observed. A single Flame Robin (brown bird) was notable 
as this species has generally departed the OGNR by the 
end of September. Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos and 
Rufous Whistlers were welcome sights. They are 
commonly seen at this time of the year. 


A bumper year for orchids across the region was also 
evident at the Reserve. It was too late in the day for the 
sun orchids to greet us with their beautiful colours. 
However, we could make out many Salmon Sun Orchids 
Thelymitra rubra ready to open. Other Thelymitra varieties 
were noted in the grasses of the Centre and South Tracks. 
A return visit to the Reserve on a warm and sunny day in 
the coming weeks is a must to enjoy the delicate beauty of 
these and other orchids. 


Our walk would have been perfect if it hadn’t also been a 
bumper year for mosquitoes! 


Following the walk, more members joined us for a picnic 
tea, moth observations and spotlight walk. 24 adults and 
six children participated in a fun and informative evening. 


It doesn’t matter how many times you gather at the moth 


Bernie Lingham 
Moth report Marilyn Hewish 


Hay: 
Liisa’: 





Sparshalls Moth Trichiocercus sparshalli. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


sheet, magnifying lens and camera at the ready, it’s 
always exciting to see the moths arrive. Some settled 
quickly on the sheet or at our feet. Others fluttered closely 
to the sheet but stubbornly refused to settle until they were 
ready. Marilyn’s report below provides details of some of 
the 25 species observed. 


The spotlighters were pleased to note several Common 
Ringtail Possums and one Common Brushtail Possum on 
their walk. 


Marilyn’s enthusiasm for these varied and interesting 
creatures is infectious. We all learn more at each moth 
event. Marilyn’s expertise is vast, but according to Peter 
Marriot, he and Marilyn will both need to live to 115 to 
complete all the volumes of the Moths of Victoria. Good 
luck with that! 


The Moths Marilyn Hewish 


Our previous moth nights at Ocean Grove have been in 
February and March. We held this one in October in the 
hope of recording some new species for the reserve. The 
species count of 25 was quite low, perhaps because the 
night was clear and cold. However the total count of 
named species for the reserve has increased to 108 (there 
are a few that haven't been named or which | haven't 
managed to identify, mainly small things). 


The moth count began in the afternoon while we were on 
our bird-watching walk. Each step in grassy areas flushed 
many little moths whose yellow hindwings showed flashes 
of colour in flight. Dean got some photos—a difficult task 
as the moths were very active. A few also came to the 
sheet at night. They were a Philobota species (family 
Oecophoridae), possibly P. arabella. This genus has 
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several day-flying species frequenting areas of grass or 
heath all over the state. 


There were some crowd favourites. Sparshall's Moth, 
Trichiocercus sparshalli, has pure white wings and the male 
has a long, luxuriant white tuft at the end of the abdomen. 
Most times when | see these moths, they look a little the 
worse for wear. The scales on the thorax rub off quickly 
showing the shiny surface below. But the one that came to 
our sheet was pristine and must have just emerged from 
the pupa. 


The Pink Arhodia, Arhodia lasiocamparia, didn't quite live 
up to its common name. When settled on the sheet, its 
plain grey colouring and triangular outline concealed a 
pleasant surprise for observers. | eased a forewing to one 
side to show the soft purple hindwings. Pink is the more 
usual colour—both variants are lovely. 


One moth caused me some frustration, buzzing around on 
the ground below the sheet and hanging upside down in 
the grass. | got a hurried camera snap, over-exposed and 
with the moth under a grass stem, and then the moth flew 
off, never to be seen again. | didn't know the species 
off-hand. Over-exposure can be fixed and it was fortunate 
that | got any kind of photo as the species turned out to be 
exciting for me. I've seen it only once before in the Little 
Desert—a male Grey Anthelid, Munychryia senicula. The 
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Ocean Grove one was a female. | may never have seen it 
locally but Ocean Grove is listed as a location in the 
account for the species in Peter Marriott's Moths of Victoria 
book, Part 1. 


| usually leave Ocean Grove moth nights with something 
new for my personal list. The long name Cosmopterigidae 
has been given to a family of tiny moths. My new find was 
Macrobathra isoscelana (no common name), a thin, glossy 
brown moth with one tiny cream spot on the wing edge. | 
don't believe Peter Marriott has photographed it, though 
he's travelled all over Victoria moth hunting. A photo in 
Peter's database was taken at Dargo in eastern Victoria by 
Ken Harris. 


The small moths at Ocean Grove were endlessly 
fascinating to the moth night participants. There was some 
friendly competition to see who could find the tiniest one. A 
hand lens and an expanded image on a camera screen 
showed natural wonders. The long, fine creamy-grey 
fringing on the Arhodia antennae was especially admired. 


Moth nights are great fun. I'd like to thank the participants 
for their enthusiasm and interest; Barry and Bernie 
Lingham and Stuart Willsher (Parks Victoria) for making the 
arrangements; and Dean for setting up the equipment (and 
for including Tim Tams as dessert with the dinner he 
cooked). 


Bird list, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Compiled by Jeff Dagg, Gordon McCarthy, Marilyn Hewish and other GFNC members 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 


Spotted Dove 

Common Bronzewing 
White-faced Heron 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
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Rufous Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 


Flame Robin (brown bird) 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 
European Goldfinch 





Total: 34 species 


BirdLife Photography Conference 
11-12 March 2017 


BirdLife Photography is holding their biennial conference 
next year over the 2017 Labour Day weekend. 


The event theme is titled Digital Photography in the 
Bush and will be held at the Geelong Waterfront campus 
of Deakin University. In addition to the two-day program 
of presentations, seminars and workshops, the 
organisers are planning to run field trips to local and 
regional sites before, during and after the conference, to 
give all participants an opportunity to visit some of the 
iconic birding locations around the Geelong region. 


Pre- and post-conference Field Trips 

The local regional field trips will include the following 
sites and be planned for the Thursday and Friday before 
the conference and the Monday and Tuesday after the 
conference. 

e You Yangs Regional Park 

e Serendip Sanctuary 

e Brisbane Ranges National Park 

e Anglesea Heath and/or Beaches 

e Barwon Heads/13th Beach/Black Rocks 

e Drysdale—Lake Lorne/McLeods Waterholes 


e Swan Bay—Edwards Point Wildlife Reserve 


Short Geelong Field Trips 

The ‘indoor’ conference program will conclude by late 
afternoon (about 3.00 p.m.) giving ample time to run 
some short field trips nearby to the conference venue. 
These trips will last a couple of hours. 

e  Balyang Sanctuary 

e Geelong Botanic Gardens and Eastern Park 

e Pt Henry 

e Queens Park 


e Belmont Common and Jerringot Wetlands 


e Limeburner's Lagoon 


e Any other locations close to Geelong Waterfront you 
think would be interesting 


Western Treatment Plant 

As part of the overall program, trips to the Western 
Treatment Plant will occur on both Friday 10 and 
Monday 13 March. 


Volunteers Sought 

The organisers have approached several organisations 
including the Geelong Field Naturalists Club to request if 
members would be willing to volunteer for Field Trip 
leaders for some of the excursions mentioned above. 


The Field Trip leader would be involved in meeting the 
participants at the location with a simple introduction to 
the location, what birds might be seen in the area, best 
places to explore for advice/assistance if and as 
required. 


Also, being sought are volunteers with Western 
Treatment Plant permits, keys and a car who can 
participate as drivers on either or both days. It is 
expected that conference participants will make their 
own way to the WTP but will then be car-pooled with 
permit holders within the Plant. 


If any member is likely be available and interested in 
helping with any of these volunteer roles/activities, 
please email lan Smissen of Birdlife Photography 
ismissen@iinet.net.au who will be happy to provide 
further details. lan will then liaise with interested people 
about what day suits, location to be visited etc. However, 
expression of interest email needs to be with lan prior to 
the end of this month to enable the planning process to 
be well advanced by end of year. 


The conference organisers extend to all GFNC members 
a welcoming invitation to attend the full conference. To 
find out more about this event or about joining BirdLife 
Photography, go to: 
http://birdlife.org.au/locations/birdlife-photography. 


Frog Census App—Melbourne Water 


Melbourne Water has created a new free Frog Census App for smart phones and related devices. It is a wonderful 
app designed to record, identify and submit frog records to feed into the Melbourne Water Frog Census that has 
been running since 2001. It is aimed for use across Melbourne Water’s service area across the Port Phillip and 
Westernport regions. The data will be shared with the Atlas of Living Australia and the Victorian Biodiversity Atlas. 


The main facility is a recording and photographing one, with an inbuilt filed atlas and audio library of calls of the 
frogs likely to be encountered. A distribution map is compiled from submitted data. Our Barwon Region is captured 
in the data also. Well worth a look from the usual app stores. 
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September—October bird observations—some highlights 


lood waters have receded after the recent deluge and 

spring continues to roll through with cold wind and 
showers an almost daily feature of the past weeks. A 
great number of bird records have been submitted 
highlighting many interesting occurrences in our local 
patch. 


Spring always heralds the movement of many birds into 
our area, some for breeding and some for foraging as the 
northern Australian summer becomes too hot and the 
southern winter cold has passed. Many Olive-backed 
Oriole records have been submitted from all corners 
of our area, the giveaway call being easy to recognise 
once known. Similarly Sacred Kingfisher, Rainbow 
Bee-eater and Pallid Cuckoo records have been noted 
this month in various predictable habitats. We have been 
receiving records of both Bronze-Cuckoos for many 
weeks now. 


There have been some really interesting urban garden 
records this month also with Brown Thombills and 
Kookaburras delighting observant birders right in the 
suburbs. 


Roaming flocks of Gang-gang Cockatoos, mainly of 
immature birds, have been noteworthy at several 
locations around Geelong. Flame Robins are still 
persisting at Ocean Grove. Point Lonsdale lighthouse has 
been living up to its reputation as a hotspot for 

observing Short-tailed Shearwaters and Fluttering 
Shearwaters at this time of the year especially when 
the strong winds blow. 


Despite the rain and filling of wetlands the actual number 
of ducks and other wetland birds has been low with most 
birds seeming to prefer the vast flooded wetlands in New 
South Wales and Queensland. Hopefully there will be an 
influx of birds to our area once breeding has been 
completed and the birds disperse. Brolga records, 
however, have been numerous for this regal and much 
loved local species. Low numbers of Whiskered Terms 
have been seen however and will hopefully increase in 
numbers. 


The estuaries and coastal beaches have been rewarding 
for the numbers of Bar-tailed Godwits, Eastern Curlew, 
Common Greenshank, Marsh Sandpipers and 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


occasional Red Knot. Several Common Sandpipers have 
been noted by observant birders, this species 

being always scarce in our region. Ruddy Tumstones 
have been seen at Indented Head and St Leonards as 
well as Black Rock. Good numbers of Latham’s Snipe 
are back at Begola Wetlands at Collendina and our 
beloved Hooded Plovers are establishing territories for the 
summer breeding season. 


The drier grasslands have proved rewarding for sightings 
of Horsfield’s Bushlark, with one including the 
amazing mimicry of thirteen other bird species ,and for 
Australasian Pipits with Diamond Firetails and Zebra 
Finch turning up in less frequently visited sites. 


Our strong history of raptor recording continues this 
month with many records of some eleven species 
scattered across the Geelong region. A Black Falcon on 
the Bellarine Peninsula proper is a most unusual sighting 
and a highlight of the current crop of raptor records. 


As always this is just a sample of all the wonderful 
records submitted to our GFNC website at: 
http:/Awww.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 


And you may wish to investigate the eBird Australia 
website where members are submitting complete lists of 
observations from their travels in the region. 

Go to http://ebird.org/content/australia/ 

Then click on Explore data then Explore HotSpots or 
Species Maps and zoom in to the Geelong region and 
start ‘exploring’. 


Once more, we extend our thanks to all the observers, 
acknowledged below, who so keenly and willingly add to 
our picture of the birdlife of the Geelong region: 


Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Bernie Lingham, 
Bernie McRitchie, BirdLife Bellarine, Birdline Victoria, 
Carole Hamilton-Barwick, Craig Jones, Craig Morley, 
David Rantall, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, Esther 
Cohen, Frances Grundy, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, 
Gordon McCarthy, Graeme Stockton, Graham 
Possingham, Guy Dutson, Jennifer Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, John Newman, Margaret Alcorn, Marilyn 
Hewish, Paul Schillier, Peter Roupas, Richard Alcorn, 
Simon Starr, Tom Fletcher, Tracey Langley, Trevor Lumb, 
Upper Barwon Landcare Bird Surveys. 


Southern Otway Landcare Network & Apollo Bay Arts present... 
The Art & Science of Nature Photography 
Saturday 26 & Sunday 27 November 2016, Apollo Bay 


A highly interactive 2-day workshop covering the theoretical and practical components of 


photographing a range of environmental themes. 


Run by Alison Pouliot—ecologist and environmental photographer & Valerie Chetelat—cultural history photographer and 
mountaineer. 


Cost: $200, includes lunches, morning tea and field notes 
For more information and bookings contact Libby: libby.landcare@soln.org 
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Mecoptera Scorpion or Hanging Fly on a Spider Orchid, Anglesea Health. October 2016. Photo: Susan Kruss 





Challenge Bird Counts 2016 
Craig Morley, Barry Lingham & John Newman 


Once again, GFNC, in association with BirdLife Australia, will be organising two Challenge Bird Counts (CBCs) for 
2016. 


These bird-filled days are a great way to learn more about local birds and their haunts and habits. 


Over a number of years now, it has been apparent that we need to change a few things, whilst keeping the essence 
of the Counts which have been run by the GFNC since the 1960s.This year we propose to visit a number of key sites 
along the traditional two GFNC CBC routes. 


For example, for the Brisbane Ranges route, we propose to survey at a number of the traditionally visited sites and 
enter lists for each to eBird Australia, but not try frantically to keep track of every bird-along every kilometre of the 
route. So, we will survey at Steiglitz Courthouse, move onto Durdidwarrah, then to Lower Stony Creek Picnic Ground 
and the Gorge, then to Anakie and choose just one particular site (or perhaps two) across the grasslands to 
Wooloomanata and then onto Limeburners Lagoon and the bay. Whilst this, at first, might not sound very different, 
we believe it will simplify the day and add to the enjoyment whilst collecting meaningful data from birding locations 
within our region. In a similar way we intend to simplify the route and sites for the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs: 
Saturday 26 November at 6.00 a.m. Start at Steiglitz Courthouse 
Leader: Craig Morley craigmorley5@bigpond.com 


Bellarine Peninsula: 
Sunday 4 December at 6.00 a.m. Start at Pt Addis car park 
Leader: Barry Lingham lingham@tpg.com.au 


If you’d like to take part for all or part of the day, please contact Craig or Barry in plenty of time 
before the respective days. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Lake Victoria, Point Lonsdale, 
Lonsdale Lakes Reserve 


Thursday 24 November 2016 
Leaders: Margaret & Richard Alcorn 


Meet: 9:00 a.m. at Emily’s Pond, Emily Street. 
Emily’s Pond is on your left part way down Emily 
Street, opposite number 23. To get there from 
Geelong, take the Bellarine Hwy towards Point 
Lonsdale, turn right into Fellows Road then right into 
Emily Street. Melway 499 G2. 


This will be an easy morning viewing waders and 
water birds on Lake Victoria. 


Finish: About midday with an optional lunch stop 
to be arranged on the day. 


Bring: Water, nibbles, walking shoes, hat, 
sunscreen, binoculars, camera and scope. 


Contact: Margaret Alcorn 0448 788 295. 


Hooded Plover Biennial Count 
Saturday 19 & Sunday 20 November 2016 


Every two years, hundreds of volunteers participate in 
a count of Hooded Plovers and other beach nesting 
birds in eastern Australia. Over 1800 km of suitable 
coastline is checked. 


We are calling for volunteers to take part in the count 

by walking a stretch of beach and observing/recording 
data on hoodies and other beach nesting birds on the 
weekend of the count. 


Region 10, from Point Lonsdale to Lorne, is split into 
zones with designated routes for the count. Some 
routes are an easy walk whereas others may involve 
longer distances or more difficult terrain. 


Regular nest monitors will be part of the teams 
counting particular routes where nesting is know to be 
occurring. This will ensure the counters create minimal 
disturbance 


to nesting birds. 


If you would like to participate please contact: 
Barry Lingham 
Email: lingham@tpg.com.au 
Phone: 5255 4291 or 0417 115 109 


Mailing roster 
November: Jan Venters 
December: Chrissy Freestone 
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GFNC excursion 
Teesdale Grassy Woodlands and 
Bannockburn Flora and Fauna 
Reserve 


Sunday 20 November 2016 
Leaders: TGWR representatives 


The Teesdale Grassy Woodlands Reserve and the 
adjacent Teesdale Sheoak Nature Conservation reserve 
contain remnant open grassy woodland with many 
interesting flora species. The area is located near the 
Teesdale football ground. We will explore the woodlands 
and gather for lunch at Turtle Bend. After lunch, we will 
proceed to the Bannockburn Flora and Fauna Reserve. It 
is some time since we visited this site. Recent changes to 
park management have resulted in tracks being closed to 
vehicles to help protect the habitat. Expect a range of 
wildflowers and birds. 


Meet: Prior to 10.00 a.m. in the car park opposite the 
shop in the main street of Teesdale. We will proceed in 
convoy to the Grassy Woodlands Reserve near the 
football ground. Lunch will be around 12.15 p.m. at the 
Turtle Bend picnic area, opposite the intersection of the 
Teesdale-Inverleigh Rd and the highway through 
Teesdale. We aim to be at the Bannockburn F&F 
Reserve at 1.00 p.m. Meet in the parking area off the 
Bannockburn-Shelford Rd, opposite the entrance to the 
Bannockburn Golf Club. . 


Bring: Lunch, morning tea, afternoon tea/ snacks. 
Wet weather gear, hat, strong shoes or boots, binoculars 
and cameras. Reference books and a hand lens will be 
useful. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Bellarine Landcare Group 


30 Years of Landcare Dinner 


Friday 11 November 2016, 6.30 p.m. 
Curlewis Golf Course, Portarlington Rd, 
Curlewis 
Celebrate 30 Years of Landcare in Victoria by joining 
Bellarine Landcare Group for Dinner and Presentation: 
‘Landcare on the Bellarine’ 


Three-course meal 
Local produce platters, including local rabbit! 
Dress: Smart with a touch of floral or feral! 


Cost: $40 per person 
Bookings via website: 
www.bellarinelandcare.org.au 


RSVP by 4 November. 
All welcome. 





Coming events 


NOVEMBER 2016 DECEMBER 2016 
1 General Meeting: Caitlin Davis: The Victorian 4 Challenge Bird Count—Bellarine Peninsula 
environmental watering program—an overview. 6 General Meeting: Members’ night and supper 
Plant Group: Meeting sharing photos and observations 8-11 Fauna survey—Brisbane Ranges 
Bird Group: Craig Morley—Birds of Bhutan and 
north-east India 
Latham’s Snipe Count—John Newman 
Hooded Plover Biennial Count 
GFNC excursion: Teesdale Grassy Woodlands and 
Bannockburn Flora & Fauna Reserve 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Lake Victoria 
Challenge Bird Count—Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

“ Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Conservation Adviser Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Chrissy Freestone 0417 379 033 chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Bela Bard-Brucker 5243 7072 bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Vacant — — 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Convenor Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 November 2016. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 
Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [VWelway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 
The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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